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A New Teaching Tool 


A comprehensive look at ETV, 


its history, and its potential 





R. G. BAKER 


/ 


troversial 
1 

\\ nave fnevei 

ion. And that 
1 . ; oe | ae ¢- 4 
asons Why [ am speak communities to take advantage oft 

today. It is the respons! this new teaching medium. 

of every one of us to be in Perhaps I should begin by telling 
ed about the vast potential of | you what educational television 





is 
new instructional aid sowecan snot. We are going to have to an- 


others about swer a lot of questions and clear up 





several misconceptions because 
many exaggerated claims have al- 
ready been made. 


@® EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION is not replacing the teacher 
in the classroom with a television 
set. It is not a substitute for a text- 
for homework. It is not a 
mechanical infusing 
knowledge painlessly. As Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter of the University of 
Southern California has 
and he is already a popular and ex- 
television 
“Television is not a vending ma- 
higher learning. The 
coaxial cable alone will not pump 
culture into anyone’s veins. 

What is it then? It is the inte- 
gration of the high impact value of 


book or 
device for 


said — 


perienced educator —- 


chine for 


television into our educational sys- 
tems as a teaching tool. It is an 
audio-visual aid to speed learning, 
aid retention, and provide moti- 
vation for further learning. Tele- 
vision is the most challenging new 
available for 
transferring knowledge. 

It combines the force of the pic- 
ture with the immediacy and flexi- 
bility of the lecture hall. It brings 
together powerful stimuli — sight, 
sound, motion, and an awareness of 
the present. 

Television can bring the whole 
world into the classroom and it can 
project the classroom beyond its 
and out into the world. 
Science laboratory experiments and 
homemaking demonstrations can be 
brought to thousands of people at 
a fraction of the cost of any other 
effective method of teaching. With 
it, residents of the most remote 


medium we _ have 


walls 


hamlets can take advantage of the 
very best teachers in the 
system — or even in the 


school 
entire 
State. 

[ would like to quote parts of a 
statement on the in-school uses of 
television which has been formulat- 
ed by the Committee on Television 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

“Currently, tremendous energy is 
being directed at the important task 
of adapting television to educational 
purposes. Presumably, these efforts 





TV is not a vending ma- 
higher 


chine for learn- 


ee 





stem from a desire to use the med- 
ium to extend educational oppor- 
tunities or to improve the quality of 
the educational process. No 
ponsible person has suggested to 
date that will or 
should supplant all other modes of 
education or that the total task of 
the schools could be handled in such 
manner 

“In any event, the basic criterion 
should be, ‘How can TV improve 
education?’ There is danger either 
in looking upon television as a 
‘cure-all’ for educational ills on the 
one hand, or on the other, in fail- 
ing to extend the exploration and 
experimentation over the _ total 
scope of the problem . . . Common 
sense indicates that we will not, at 
least in the near future, convert 
our schools and other educational 
institutions into great television 
stations . . . But, it would be 


res- 


television 
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equally bad if we decided at any 
point in the future to concentrate 
upon a limited use of the medium 
after inadequate or incomplete ex- 
ploration of its potential.” 

The committee statement goes on 
to describe four approaches to the 
use of television: total teaching, en- 
inaccessible re- 


riching segments, 


sources, and field experience. 


®@ “TOTAL TEACHING”  in- 
volves an effort to provide all of 
the direct 


o television. 
It is pointed out that such an ap- 


teaching by 
proach can be justified for certain 
subject matter and particular grade 
i levels under specific cir- 


ces which can be deter- 


] ] 


mead on 


y through comprehensive 
experimentation. The shortage of 


qualified science teachers at all 
levels, or qualified teachers of for- 
eign languages at the elementary 
school level, might justify the pres- 
entation of “total teaching” experi- 
not in 
others. Such development might in 


ences in these areas and 





...it is an aid to speed 
learning and give moti- 
vation. 





some cases be defensible locally but 

not justified on a national basis. 
lhe ap- 

proach attempts to supplement and 


“enriching segments” 
enrich the work of the teacher by 
either 
are not available in the local setting, 


providing materials which 


or not appropriately organized for 
proper classroom use. The televised 
materials are designed to bulwark, 
and enrich the 


support, learning 
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process. They might involve, for 
example, the presentation of ex 
periments in physics using costly or 
rare equipment; oral drill in French 
for elementary grades; short seg 
ments from a Shakespearean play 
done by professional actors ; visits 
to great art galleries, museums, in- 
dustrial plants, or zoos; demon 


strations by great musicians, 


painters, writers. mechanics, or 


oihers; descriptive scenes showing 


various parts of the 


world, in 


dustrial, or governmental proces- 
ses; bits of contemporary history ; 
and other items of equal value. 

In the 


approach, the effort is 


resources” 
made to 
provide a complete portion of the 


direct 


“inaccessible 


teaching. For example, 


rather than an experiment in elec- 





tronics, the complete electronics 
unit of the physics course would be 
the 


the literature 


present d by television. Or 


entire poetry unit of 


course could be provided. 


@® THE “FIELD EXPERI- 
IkXNCE” approach offers an ex- 
tension of learning to present post- 
Great opportuni- 
ties exist in agricultural extension 


graduate clinics. 


work to replace and support field 
demonstrations con- 
television. 


Similarly, the possibilities of con- 


activity with 


ducted centrally via 
ducting observations, field demon- 


strations, laboratory and _ clinical 


activities in the training programs 
of such professions as law, nursing, 





ETV combines the force 
of the motion picture with 
the immediacy of the lec- 
ture hall. 





medicine, veterinary medicine, en- 
eineering, social work, and others 
need to be explored wherever pos- 
sible under controlled conditions. 
Che 
Commission opened the door for 
the full development of academic 
television in its final allocation re- 
April 1952. This 
242 channels for 
educational 


l-ederal Communications 


port ot report 


reserved non- 
commercial television 
Since then, a number of 


added. The 


stations. 


channels have been 
present total is 258. 

The FCC had been urged to allo- 
cate all the channels for commer- 
cial operation. Its decision to re- 
substantial number of 


channels for educational use was a 


serve a 


courageous one. Widespread doubts 
had been expressed as to whether 
educators were ready, willing, and 
able to enter the highly competitive 
field of television. The Commission 
determined _ that educa- 
tion deserved that opportunity. Its 
decision has made possible a rich 


American 


opportunity for the American peo- 
ple, providing the public a new de- 
gree of freedom of choice in tele- 
Vision reception. 

educational 
television takes two distinct forms. 
One tvpe of called 
“closed circuit”; the other is called 


In actual practice 


installation 1s 


sometimes, 
circuit.” You are all 
the broadcast type which 1s exactly 


“broadcast,” or “open 


familiar with 


that 
provided by commercial stations. In 


the same sort of service as 


the closed-circuit operation, pro- 
grams are carried by coaxial cable 
from a central studio or studios to 
the various receivers. 

Let us first examine some of the 
things that are being done in edu- 
around the 
country which have broadcast-type 


cational institutions 
installations. There are, at present, 
24+ noncommercial educational sta- 
tions on the air and it is expected 
that 6 more will begin broadcast- 


ing soon. 


Station WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa, 
was the first television station to be 
owned and operated by an educa- 
tional institution. It went on the air 
in February 1950. It operates on 
commercial Channel 5, having re- 
ceived its assignment prior to the 
reservation of educational channels. 

KUHT in Houston, Texas, was 


Continued on page 24 
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editorial 


ETV and Continuation Education 


@ “THE AUDIENCE of an 
ITV station,” according to James 
Kk. Sanbourne, advertising mana- 
ger, The Denver National Bank, “‘is 
an intellectually curious audience.” 
With such an audience and the abi- 
lity to bring to a whole community 
the great teachers of the day, ETV 
has a dual responsibility. Dr. James 
Killian, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, puts it this 
“}-dueational TV should feed 
the hungry and stimulate the ap- 
petite of the well fed.” These ob- 
jectives, then, must be accepted as 


way: 


the primary responsibility of the 
nation’s growing number of ETV 
total 24. 

Are these important responsibil- 
A quick 


survey of the current programs of 


stations, which 


now 


ities being discharged ? 
existing ETV stations reveals that 
The ETV 


without are 


they are. operators of 


stations, exception, 
availing themselves of the wealth 


ram material available in 


the colleges and universities in 
lor example, KTCA- 
Cities 
station 


their areas. 
‘| V. the 


television 


new Twin educa- 


tional which be- 
gan telecasting officially on Sep- 
tember 16, 1957, offers five choice 
evening hours each week (9 to 10 
p.m. Monday Friday) of 


through 
programs produced by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. There are nine 
series, eight of which are present- 
ed for a half hour each week and 
one for two half hours each week. 
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“Your 
for 


One of the 
Government,” 


programs, 
may be taken 
undergraduate credit. 

The are: “Your 
Government,” which is designed to 
provide the intelligent citizen with 
information concerning how his 
“At Home 
with Music,” which presents some 


nine series 


government operates ; 
ot the members of the Music De- 
partment performing fine music in 
an informal “Selecting 
and Reading Current Books, which 
aims to help the listener make in- 
telligent choices in selecting cur- 
“In Search of Science,” 


manner ; 


rent bor ks ; 
which, through the use of authentic 
models of ancient instruments, re- 
counts the fascinating story of the 
for scientific knowledge in 
Artist at 
Work,” which removes some of the 


quest 
early civilization; “The 
mystery of art by providing the 
opportunity to watch a skilled art- 
ist at work; “Our Changing Soc- 
iety,” which gives an analysis of 
the social problems that the chang- 
life 
Country,” 


ing patterns of modern have 


created: “Town and 


which includes information of im- 
portance to gardeners, home own- 
ers, and farmers; ‘‘Minnesota’s 
Wildlife Resources,” which discus- 
ses wildlife in Minnesota, its prob- 
and “TV 


inter- 


lems and its possibilities ; 


which 


” 


Journal 

and 

world and national news. 
—Tracy F. Tyrer, Editor. 


analyzes, 


prets, illuminates currents of 





Alabama ETV Progresses 


An ETV manager explains project 


for in-school programming 


® YOU’VE PROBABLY SEEN 
the sar ontrasts as I, if you’ve 
ring the past four 
iny residents 

state watched the 
\labama Education- 
vork as (1) a 
ing ETV sta- 

te 
nterprises, 

would attract 

is,” (3) a 

1s which 

ions. didn’t 

) tie-up com- 
mercial channels. Or to 


| 


plainly, ETV in Alabama 


in less 


year, 
are readying 
with 61 
urs and 15 minutes of weekly 


iter our fourth year 


‘cogramming. We have three chan- 
11¢ ls > 


imultaneously telecasting pro- 
grams originating from the campus 
of Alabama 
and the 


Polytechnic Institute 


University of Alabama, 


and from studios in Birmingham 


operated and financed by the five 


Jefferson County public school 


systems. Also, our commission has 
designated Alabama College as a 


1 


fourth programming agency when 


establishes studios on its campus 


at Montevallo. Our future plans in- 
clude studios in Montgomery and 





By Raymond D. Hurlbert 


General Manager, Alabama 


Educational Television Com- 





\lobile, and the activation of other 


allocated Alabama ETV 


channels. 


® OUR MAIL and telephone 
comments have come from viewers 
in every income and background 
level, and without qualification, 
practically all have been compli- 
mentary. The majority of the view- 
er remarks now request informa- 
tion on our in-school project. A- 
dults want to take high school 
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courses at home, 


follow 


parents want to 
their children are 
learning in school via ETV, and 
teachers want to use ETV in their 
classes. A total of 207 white and 
110 Negro high schools, 121 white 


JUunLOr 


what 


high schools, and an un- 


determined 


number of elementary 


and Negro junior high schools are 
within or network coverage and 


can utilize this in-school schedule. 


Since ETV has now been accept- 
d wherever it has been established 
United States, 
serious consideration of 


ITV state 


and there is 
additional 
and regional networks, 


in the 


undoubtedly many will be interest- 
ed in our involvements to bring this 
fall’s ETV in-school programming 
into being. 

Efforts were started on notifica- 
tion from the Iund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of monies 
available for the creation of in- 
productions amounting to 
$72,000 annually for three years in 
matching funds. A “Special Tele- 
vision Project Executive Commit- 


school 


which was assembled includes 
Dr. Clyde State 
Department of Education; Dr. 
Dean of the 


tee”’ 
Blair, Alabama 


Richard Eastwood, 


Raymond Hurlbert (right) and General Electric 
representative Tom Bost inspect a studio before broad- 


fal oreign / olksong” 


program. 





University of Alabama, Birming- 
ham Extension Center; Dr. J. W. 
Letson, superintendent of Besse- 
Public Schools, Dr. D. W. 
Mullins, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; and myself. 

After this board en- 
tered initial planning and set poli- 


mer 


executive 

cies, the agency (studio) directors 
were delegated responsibilities for 
certain areas of the state: to meet 
with educators on all levels, to in- 
type of 
were needed in both metropolitan 


vestigate what subjects 


and rural schools because of teach- 
er shortages, to determine the 
preferred for the 


times telecasts, 


and to discuss what should consti- 





AET's new program al- 
ready gets compliments 
from educators, parents, 


students, and industry. 





tute the telecourse content. The 
agency directors, Graydon Ausmus, 
University of Alabama Broadcast- 
ing Services; Dr. Harry Lyle, 
Area Educational 
and Edward We- 
Auburn Television, Ala- 
Polytechnic Institute; then 
met to decide which subjects were 


Birmingham 
Television, Inc. ; 
gener, 


bama 


requested by the majority of edu- 
cators (from superintendents to in- 
dividual and 
their wanting them, 
and to 


classroom teachers ) 
reasons for 
time-slot 


compare recom- 


mendations. 

® SIFTED DOWN to. those 
courses which could be scheduled 
in the network-day-hours available, 


10 


with an 
studio 


live 
each director 
sought qualified personnel to work 
as producer-director of the in- 


even distribution of 
scheduling, 


school from his 
three 
ployed by the three agencies are 
Alabama __ public 
teachers ; the other, a telecommuni- 


programming 


studio. Two of the em- 


former school 
cations graduate. These men, with 
the agency directors, in a series of 
with the 
staff, sought instructors qualified 
via TV those subjects 
which had been selected 


meetings Commission 
to teach 
; agreed on 
ihe method of presentation; mutu- 
ally hashed over problems of se- 
curing visuals, film clips, occasional 
fields associated 
with topics to be taught; and de- 
cided how 


guests skilled in 
all concerned would be 


informed of  telecourses which 


would be presented. 

During this same period the Ex- 
ecutive Committee employed Dr. 
James Moultrie, a former superin- 
tendent of schools and public school 
teacher, as special AETV project 
director. His job is to coordinate 
the entire project by 
meeting with educators throughout 
the state to inform them of the 
venture, aid them in TV set place- 
ment (depending on the number 
of sets in the school), direct re- 
search, and prepare a report on the 
project for the fund. 


in-school 


A random representation of edu- 
cators from the network coverage 
area were invited to work out tele- 
course details with the in-school 
producer-director and TV instruct- 
or in their field of education. Be- 


Continued on page 23 
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School Broadcasting—Which Way? 


Direct teaching is not enough; 


enrichment needs must be met 


@ ATA RECENT conference on 
educational television at Harvard 
University, Robert Saudek, pro- 
ducer of Omnibus, said, “Televi 
rise out of radio’s 
School broadcasters 
have a responsibility to see that this 


sion must 


not 
mediocrity.” 


does not happen in their particular 
area of education 

task that Mr. 
has set for educators who 


It is not an easy 
Saudek 
lves with broadcast 

strange world in 

ial broadcaster 
y. Life has sud 
rbingly complex. 


has evolved from a 
nall FM operation into television 
closed-circuit televi 


en rite 1 
are the days when a 
lucer could 
read lines intended to rep 


child. He 


in terms of high-powered television 


hand a script to an 
is now thinking 
productions with intricate lighting 
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and period costuming. He is plag- 
ued with personnel and _ technical 
problems. How he must long for 
the old days of a microphone and 
a sound wagon. 


Because, for the most part, 





By MARGARET C. TYLER 

Supervisor, Ohio School of 
The Atr, Ohio State Univer- 
ily. Reprinted from EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BUL- 
LETIN, 36: 167-73, May 

1957, through the courtesy 
f the author and editor. 





school broadcasters are using some 


educational station as an outlet, 
they are caught up in all the prob- 
lems that trouble educational sta- 
tions today. Many of these prob- 


lens rise out of 


mistakes that edu- 


11 





cational br vad asters, themsely es, 


are making. They seem to be re- 


acting somewhat frantically to un 


deserved criticism from the outside. 
is concern about the number 


tional television § stations. 


are only sixty-one 
ucational television channels that 
been picked up, 


this 


a ne 
there 1s a feel- 


number must be in 


Adequate staffing 


ing can wait. 


and television 
Radio broad- 


} 
DeCaAUSst 


many 
a period of trans 
] 


tele 


losing well- 
li \ ision 


with 


te 
L¢ 


r adequately replacing 


ional radio 


: 14 ri 
a result, educa 


and broadcast 


unhappy state. In 


who 


those 


levision 


but 


radio series 


ation em- 


do two 


1 


obs ime forme 


rly given to 


one In a few where tele- 


Cases, 


vision stations have been on the air 


long enough to be well established, 


there 1S recognition oft a resurgent 


+] 


demand on the the public 


part of 
for good radio fare and there is 
! 


an attempt to stabilize the radio- 


television broadcasting and to give 
to each the time and personnel that 
it demands. But. for the most part, 
educational stations are in a tran- 
sitional and unless constant 


Stage 


vigilance is maintained, the quality 
of programs will be lowered and 
the mediocrity that Mr. Saudek de- 
plores will be inevitable. 

the 
school broadcaster finds 


This, then, is situation in 
which the 
himself. This, then, is why, more 


than in any other field of educa- 


tional radio or television, school 


broadcasting faces a necessary re- 
vision of objectives. Trends must 
be studied and policies re-evaluated. 


Only by doing this can the school 
broadcaster face up to the myriad 
problems in his own area as they 
pyramid above those he has inher- 
I the field of educational 


a whole 


TAKE a critical look 
at school broadcasting, for instance, 
we will realize that since the com- 
ing of school television, there has 
been a steady trend away from the 

that 
toward 


type of programing stresses 


those 


close to teacher re- 


enrichment values 


1 


that are very 


placement. Many broadcasters have 
fallen into the habit of speaking of 
lessons 

The 


teacher rather than broadcast- 


individual 


programs as 


than as br radcasts. 


word 
er is being increasingly used. Is 
the 
school broadcasting? Is the current 


this to be future pattern of 
problem of teacher shortage more 
and more to focus the attention of 
school broadcasters on the informa- 
tional and _ the 
broadcast ? Do 


direct teaching 


we no_ longer 
care about stirring a child’s imag- 
ination, broadening his horizon, or 
stimulating creative activity? The 
seminar on in-school 
held in Washington, 


rep rt of a 
telecasting, 
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June 1955, under the sponsorship 
of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, quotes William 
Kottmeyer of the Committee as 
saying, “May I summarize by say- 
ing that we have lost some faith in 

philosophy of enriching the 
curriculum. Perhaps we have not 
enriched it properly. At any rate, 
we are currently bent on direct 
teaching via television over into the 
heart of the curriculum.”! Mr. 
Kottmeyer’s statement should stir 
the school broadcaster to consider 





School broadcasting 
faces a necessary revision 
of objectives. 





field. 
Should he plan programing in one 


the present status of his 


direction only? Should he decide to 
forget enrichment’ broadcasts? 
Should he try to follow both the 
enrichment path and that of direct 
simultaneously? These 
that an- 


swered before school broadcasting 


teaching 

are questions must be 

can take its rightful place in the 
nmunications field. 

Certainly the school broadcaster 
has a responsibility to do what he 
to alleviate the teacher short- 
age and the bulging schoolhouse. 
We hear a great deal today about 

“master teach- 
ers.” Such series have a dual ob- 
jective. They emphasize instruct- 


can 


broadcasts that use 
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ion for the school child, but at the 
same time there is the hope that 
some teacher training will be ac- 
complished. Planning such broad- 
casts has its pitfalls. For whom do 
you really do your planning, for 
the twenty-five children in the 
for the one teacher? 
Which is more important? 

On the face of things it may 
that the children should be 
of primary concern. But we must 
think also of the classes that 
through the years will come under 
the instruction of an_ individual 
teacher. Can the two jobs be suc- 
cessfully done_ simultaneously? 
What about the attitude of the run- 
of-the-mill teacher toward having 
a colleague singled out as a “mas- 
ter teacher”? May she not ask, 
“What kind of teacher am |?” and 
do a worse job than ever because 
she is further convinced of her own 


classroom or 


seem 


inadequacies ¢ 
Yet this challenge must be met. 
The re 


ers improved 


is a real need to show teach- 
tech- 
There are a host of them in 
have 
never seen top-flight teaching. They 
may even have done practice teach- 
ing under those who represent their 
profession indifferently well. But 


educational 
niques. 
who 


American classrooms 


it imposes a terrific responsibility 
on the broadcaster to practice good 
public relations so that the help is 
accepted in the right spirit and, a- 
bove all, to choose the master teach- 
er carefully. 


® THESE BROADCASTS do 
not have to be an either-or proposi- 
tion. They do not have to be in- 
struction per se or purely an en- 


13 





richment broadcast. Unless the 
master teacher succeeds in giving to 
the listeners those plus values that 
are beyond the realm of the infor- 
mational, the children are still go- 
ing to be confined within the cov- 
ers of the textbook and the ency- 
clopedia. The role of the radio or 
inter- 
preted in the broad sense of the 


television teacher must be 
word. He must be able to teach not 
only pertinent facts about a certain 
country ; he must make the listener 
feel that for the duration of the 
broadcast he has been a part of its 
culture. It is not enough to teach 
facts about pioneer living ; the child 
feel the dust of the road in 
his throat, the aching muscles of 
who cut a path through the 
the thrill of exploring 


must 
those 
wilderness, 
hidden valleys and streams. The 
true master teacher will place more 
value on the stars in the eyes of a 
child rather than on his ability to 
absorb factual material and to give 
it back in a questionnaire. If our 


teachers are to imitate our radio 


and television teachers, let us be 
that they 


qualities as well as ability to in- 


sure have inspirational 
struct. And let us work toward the 
kind of 
on the 


right program acceptance 


part of teachers. Teachers 
can be made to feel that broadcasts 
are an aid to what they are doing 
not a replacement 
There are things 
by radio and tele- 
will relieve the teacher 


in the classroom, 
efforts. 
that can be 


of their 
done 
vision that 
for her more important tasks in- 
volving personal help and guidance. 


Much of this relief to the teach- 
ing load is being done in the form 


ielevision broad- 
casts. Starting on a university and 


of closed-circuit 


college level this type of instruc- 
tion has been trickling down into 
the high school and the elementary 
school. During the current academ- 
ic vear, for instance, all freshman 
mathematics courses are being 
taught by closed-circuit television 
at Washington University in St. 
Louis. The Penn State and the 
University of lowa experiments 
what has been 
done on a university level. The 


are examples of 


time has passed when we are won- 


dering whether or not we can 


teach successfully by television. We 


know we can. All of the experi- 


ments so far seem to prove that in- 


struction by television is as effec- 


tive as mass classroom teaching. 
Less has been lone on a secondary 
and an elementary level. The most 
this 
tvpe of closed-circuit teaching has 
done at St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh. Here, as on the academic 


level, early experimentation shows 


significant broadcasting of 


been 


no significant difference in learn- 
between 
and 
taught in the usual classroom man- 
ner. But we need to interpret care- 
fully the 


retention 
taught by 


ing or groups 


television groups 


findings resulting from 


such television teaching. A “no 


significant difference” report may 
mean only that television is doing 
inadequate with 
overcrowded 
and are themselves 
poorly trained for the task. 


an equally job 


teachers who face 


classr« OMS 


Perhaps the most revealing facet 


in all this closed-circuit television 


Continued on page 20 
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School Public Relations 


Radio and TV can help 
tell the public about its 


tach of us has his own concept 
ot public relations. A wag once de- 
fined it as the art of not treating 
he public as you do vour own re- 
[ prefer this definition, 
lic relations is good perform- 
, properly appreciated, because 

adequately communicated.” 
comes first good 
doubt 


public relations 


what 
much 


rformance. | very 


Tine CST 


{ 
1) - 
pro 


11 
] 


will in the long run make 


continued acceptance or support 
a poo! product or poor service. 
slick 


‘ublic relations 1s not a 


Way 


ng approval of mediocrity 
tunately, too school 


many 
public relations in 


sense as a defensive 


think of 


as a contrived answer 
If our voice is heard 


‘otest, only after com 


recalling Hamlet many 
observe, “The lady doth pro 


Schools Are Public 


discussing radio and 


wee ee 
iperore 


levision, permit me to make a few 


OVEMBER 


schools 


more general comments because 


they condition the school use of 
the mass media. As one works in a 


school or school for some 


length of time, he perhaps naturally 


system 


develops proprietary ideas - al- 
most a sense of ownership. Loyalty 


is one thing but the notion that 





By WILLIAM B. LEVENSON 


Deputy Superintendent, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Schools. Reprinted 
from SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL, September 1957. 





POeS n 1 the school is no 


business is, of course, 


else’s 
foolish, 


l‘irst the schools are public. 
Phi \ belong to the people, and the 
people have a perfect right, in fact 
an obligation, to criticize construc- 
tively. Let us not be too thin skin- 


ned about it. 





No social institution meets with 
universal approval, surely not our 
government, not even our churches. 
Is it not silly to get panicky every 
time a magazine article or a news- 
paper item criticizing the schools 
makes its appearance? If the shoe 
fits, we have a job to do; if it 
doesn't, we have little to worry 
about. 

lhe greater tragedy would be to 
have no one talk about the schools, 
and indifference 


where apathy 


reign and where all orders come 
from some distant Politburo which 
We cannot 


American 


no one dares question, 


1ave traditional grass- 
root developm« nt of public schools 
without some disagreement. 

In communicating with the pub- 
suggest we keep in 


(1) never un- 


[ would 

in two principles: 
estimate the public’s intelligence; 
(2) never overestimate the public’s 
information. Too often we confuse 
ignorance with lack of intelligence. 
There is nothing mysterious or 
esoteric about public relations. One 
Madison Avenue 
flannel suit to be 


In fact, the best prac- 


does not need a 


address or a gray 


adk pt at it 


titioners of public relations operate 
le > 


at the personal level they simply 
like people and have the knack of 
making evident their desire to be of 
Note please that we are 
about mere publicity 
Public relations is 
that. It includes 
the sum total of all your personal 
The who 
his job well is at the same time 
achieving the finest kind of public 


service. 
not talking 
or pr ypaganda. 

than 


much more 


relations. teacher does 


relations. 
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The catch is that in a complex, 
busy society, the perimeter of our 
more 
Most people in 
your community probably do not 
know you or your institution—they 
know about you and about your 
system. Most of this in- 
formation is spread by word of 
mouth: comments of pupils, the re- 


personal contacts becomes 


and more limited. 


sche Ye) | 


actions of parents, utterances by 


the school staff, some reports come 





There is nothing mys- 
terious or esoteric about 
public relations. 





from direct observations at school 
functions, and a good deal by news- 
paper accounts. However, most of 
this is subjective, certainly hap- 
hazard and sporadic, 

lew would doubt that part of an 
effective public relations program 
at least in a large urban community 
a systematic use of the 
media. Let us grant that 
and suffer from 
- they are not two- 


involves 
mass 
television radio 
one weakness 
way in their nature — there is no 
actual exchange of meanings, but 
that is far outweighed by the power 
and persuasiveness of these media. 


The appeal of television is well 
More Americans spend 
more time viewing television than 
they do on any other activity, ex- 
cluding sleeping and working. In 


known. 
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addition, countless hours 


are spent 
listening to radio. 
invest huge 
programs from 
morning until after 
Politicians use the media 
at expense 


day 
Realistic businessmen 
sums sponsoring 
early in the 
midnight. 
at gre to persuade voters. 
radio and tele- 
in that they 


intimate and persuasive. 


Both of these media, 


ision, ar are 
The key- 
is intimacy. From 
chats of F.D.R. to the 
Arthur Godfrey, 
informality the 


unique 


in their use 
r+ reside 

selling of 
has been 


to power and profits. 


have several ad- 


TI ¢ 1 
Ii¢ SCNOOIS 


vantages in the use of these media. 
s of audience: 
the procedures discussed 
to many citizens, for 
atte tui d the 


Secon id, the 


schools. 
public has a large in- 
the schools, and it may 
be true that where a man’s dollars 
his heart is. 


vestment in 


ts a vital con- 
- children and 


seo ‘hi 


wa, parents have 
the in- 
they spend a 


the day. 


The schools have advantages 


terms of programming: 


l‘irst, in many instances it is 
possible for a school system to se- 
with which to | 
difficult to secure 
than it is 


is always difficult 


‘ure free time yroad- 


ast. It 1s more 
such time on television 
and it 


best 


mn radio, 


to get the time in terms of 
listener appeal. 
Second, citizens will fre- 


quently contribute their services to 


leading 
take part in school programs. 


The following is a brief sum- 


NOVEMBER 


the lessons we 
have learned as a result of plan- 
ning and presenting more than 500 

programs over local 

stations. We are still 
with each new program. 
Perhaps this list will be helpful to 
those planning to use television for 
school purposes. 

1. Ideas for programs are plenti- 
ful; what counts much more is the 
manner in which they are executed. 
Talent, not 


mary of some of 


television 
Cleveland 
learning 


necessarily brains, is 





help 


pro- 


Eleven lessons to 
you in planning your 
gram. 





There is a distinction in a 
creative field. The kee 
are often television failures. 

2. The for 
the program is far more important 
than the 

Use t 
the big idea. 


needed. 
enest scholars 
personality selected 
bject chosen. 

: little picture 
Do it through a per- 
keeping always in mind that 


ul 
ee 


to show 


son, 
want to know about people. 
4. Whenever possible, show it, do 


not talk about it. 


pt ople 


5. Simplify. It is far 
explain one in 


better to 
iportant idea in var- 
ious compelling ways than many 
ideas in dull fashion. 


Tell what, 


phasize wiry. 


what, but em- 
Why 
part of the reading 
program? IWdhy is oral spelling not 
Why have 
»thods 


show 
lor example: 
is phonics only 


stressed as it once was? 
handwriting 


changed: 


teaching me 





7. Use your community experts 
to provide audience attraction. For 
instance: in a hobby series use the 
champions in the district, in a 
health series use specialists sug- 
gested by the Medical Society. 


8. Avoid pedageese. People are 
disposed to believe a message only 
if it is presented in terms of their 
own experience. Telling is not 
necessarily communicating. 
9. Beware of audience loss by 
standards. 


is fatal. Do 


contrast in program 


\mateurish dramatics 


what Hollywood cannot do. Local- 
ize in terms of familiar people and 
familiar issues. 

10. Remember that good will and 
understanding are often a by-pro- 
duct. Example: a visual demons- 
Fair entries is 
than a_ harangue 
insisting that science is still taught 
in the schools. 


tration of Science 


more effective 


11. Publicize your program in 
advance. There is always a gap be- 
tween the audience you have and 


the one you could have had. 











1 


lv to be regular view- 


@® FAMILIES WITH children 


television than 

accord- 
Stanford 
Com 


Ing toa s 
University’ » for 
under the 
‘tion of Dr. Wilbur Schramm. 

The for the Edu- 
cational and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 


munications Research, 


direc 
survey, made 
Television Radio 
Center, 
Francisco 


conducted in the San 


Jay area, where community edu- 








cation station KOED has between 
380,000 Dr. 
7 director of educa- 
tion for the ETRC, feels the 
KOED may be fairly 
typical of ETV audiences in other 


and 576,000 viewers. 
Ryland Cr 


audience 


cities. 

According to the the 
adult ITV are serious 
minded people who read hard news 
and editorials instead of the lighter 
items in newspapers. They are in- 
terested in cultural pursuits, and 


sury cy, 
viewers of 
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they read books and magazines ex- 
tensively. 

The survey showed that families 
with children rated ETV more in- 
teresting and valuable than other 
kinds of TV. Their viewing time 
and their satisfaction with ETV in- 
with the number of chil- 
they had. The survey con- 
cluded that the popularity of ETV 
among families with children is an 
that TV is a child’s 
handy companion, taking over some 
of the informational duties which 
formerly fell to harrassed parents. 


creased 


dren 


indication 


viewers of 
station 
selectively, a program at a 


Apparently 
ET\ 
Very 
time. Only a small portion of ET\ 


typical 


use the educational 


viewers leave their sets tuned to ed- 
ucational stations for long stretches 
at a time, according to Dr. Crary. 

Programs with largest audiences 
test 
some 20,000 homes and were seen 
35,000 to 50,000 


during the week went into 


by probably 


viewers. 


@ The 


Radio-Television conducting an ex- 


University of Texas 


periment in the use of television as 


an aid to general science teaching 


in grade schools. “Science Quest,” 
{ 


sented each 
| 


Saturday morning in 
October over KTBC-TV, Austin. 
Dr. M. Vere DeVault, 
professor of elementary education, 
is moderator. Jan Leech, 13, for- 
merly of El Paso, appears on the 
moderator’s 


associate 


program as the “sec- 


retary.” 


NOVEMBER 


Travis County school children in 
the fourth, fitth, and sixth grades 
submit questions by mail to a panel 
of University professors. The pro- 
fessors answer the questions by 
means of experiments and demon- 
strations, utilizing facilities of their 
University laboratories. 

l‘aculty members appearing on 
“Science Quest” include Drs. 
Frank N. Edmonds, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astron- 
omy; Irwin Spear, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany; William H. R. 
Shaw, associate professor of chem- 
William R. Muehlberger, 
assistant professor of geology, and 
Robert N. Little. physics professor. 


istry ; 


@ Ithaca College, New York, will 
construct and equip one of the most 
radio-television 
studios in the country, according to 
President Howard I. Dillingham. 


modern college 


Construction work has begun on 


the studios, which will occupy a 
new second floor over the college 
library. It is planned to have them 
ready for classroom instruction by 
the second semester. 

An elevated classroom with both 
audio and visual monitors will face 
Students can 


observe through a soundproof glass 


the television studi ). 


wall what is going on in the studio. 
The classroom will be wired SO that 
students can hear directions being 
given on the studio floor by pro- 
ducers and directors. 

The new studios will include the 
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classroom seating 54 students, two 
radio studios, a radio control room, 
a projector television 
films, a music library, a news room, 
student two 
faculty offices large enough for 


room f¢ Tr 


office for crews, 
small seminars, and a repair shop. 

Construction is under the super- 
vision of Michael R. Hanna, gen- 
eral manager of radio _ station 
WHCU, Ithaca, and a former di- 
the National Association 
and Television Broad- 


rector of 
of Radio 
casters. 
Both television and radio pro- 
grams will be produced for the pub- 
lic. Evening telecasts will be pro- 
vided for residents of the Ithaca 
area through the cooperation of the 
operator of the television 
[t is estimated that 
college programs will be available 
to 10,000 Ithaca-area viewers. The 
college radio station will continue 
to be on the air five nights each 
week with AM and FM programs. 
Plans are being made to provide 
graduate extension courses outside 


local 
cable franchise. 


the Ithaca area through micro- 
wave and coaxial television cable 
connections. 

Officials of a number of schools 
within a radius of 100 miles, have 
expressed an interest in college- 
produced television programs for 
their pupils. 

Entertainment programs featur- 
ing faculty and students, especially 
those of the music and drama de- 
partments, will be scheduled. 


programs, in 
which local civic leaders and organ- 
will participate are also 


Public service 
izations 
planned. 

Through portable equipment, the 
studio staff can pick up live pro- 
grams on the street, at athletic 
events, concerts, plays, and else- 
where in the community. The lab- 
oratory will be so constructed that 
it will tie in with the drama de- 
partment and college theater facili- 
ties. The dressing rooms and scene 
next to the new 


shop will be 


studios. 


Broadcasting—Which Way? 


Continued from page 14 


is that the educational broadcaster 
has grown in self-confidence. He 
no longer feels the need to justify 
himself for devoting staff time to 
programing for a small minority. 
Station KUON at the University of 
Nebraska has a television course in 
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lip reading for handicapped chil- 
dren. Station KSLH in St. Louis 
has for years been broadcasting 
radio programs in French for use 
in the elementary grades, and 
plans the series for a small group 
of school children in these grade 
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levels. No longer does the educa- 
tion station feel that it must com- 
pete with commercial stations for 
audience ratings. It has its 
job to do and is satisfied to 


own 
give 
service where service is needed and 
desirable. 
The 


1ust be careful not to confuse cer- 


educational broadcaster 
tain types of service broadcasting 


with actual school broadcasting. 
administrators 


who insist that the first job of the 


There are school 
school broadcaster is to do a type 
of public-relations broadcast in 
which the schools are interpreted 
to the public. In some communities 
this has proved a valuable means 
of interesting the citizenry in the 
passing of bond issues, in securing 
teachers, and in giving the parents 





Simplicity should ac- 
company unity of idea in 
broadcasts. 





an understanding of the problems 
that face the school administration. 
In Houston, Texas, meetings of the 
Board of Education are regularly 
This type will 
likely turn out to be increasingly 
Like 
straight teaching by closed-circuit 
elevision, however, this must not 


telecast. program 


valuable as a public service. 


It 

be allowed to overshadow the first 
job of the 
Above all, let us not label such 
“educational 
research.” If our broadcasting is to 
be only of this type, let us not claim 


school broadcaster. 


broadcast activities as 


NOVEMBER 


stature and significance for the 


available and expedient. 


® IF SCHOOL BROADCAST- 
ING is to achieve its potentialities, 
it must be more than a substitute 
for a classroom teacher or a public- 
relations medium for a board of 
Both by radio and by 
television we must place our em- 
phasis upon the enrichment broad- 
We have done this for many 
years by radio but with the coming 
of television, which is a “natural” 
for the demonstration, we have as- 


education. 


cast 


sumed that this is the most impor- 
tant type of educational telecast. 
With imaginative programing even 
a science broadcast can combine the 
demonstration with the enrichment 
program. Such a broadcast will 
need a skillful person who can pro- 
ject his personality into the class- 
He will forget about being 
an expert in his field. He will be 
simply a person who has something 


4 


to communicate to the 


room. 


children. 


Long school broadcasters 


ago, 


learned not to use technical lan- 
fuage because it was confusing to 
children. We learn 
that a lot of technical equipment 


confuses and distracts them. 


need also to 
Too 


many frustrating mechanical de- 
vices can clutter up a child’s mind 
even more than too many ideas on 
one broadcast. Simplicity should be 


achieved along with unity of idea. 


Participation, too, is highly de- 
sirable. Some day, for instance, a 
science broadcast will be developed 
where the children feel that they 
are a part of the experiment ; where 
they have the fun of collecting the 





materials which they will use as di- 
rected by the teacher. 
These may be only a few dried 
beans and a straw or merely a col- 
lection of leaves that the child has 


television 


This will also be a broad- 
which the child carries 
away only one important scientific 


made. 
cast from 
principle if it is no more difficult 
to understand than that “things can 
be classified.” 


that can be 
done for the school child by either 
that 


room teacher cannot possibly do be- 


There is so much 


radio or television the class- 
have access to 
the necessary materials. 
This is particularly true in the 
realm of regional and local educa- 


cause she does not 


source 


tion. Regional broadcasting will al- 
Ways remain the responsibility of 
It is 


the job of that station to interpret 


the regional and local station. 


the region to the child who lives in 
it. Many states are now requiring 
the teaching of state history in the 


.7 
classrooms 


School broadcasts can 
leveloped to help the teachers 
is area and teachers’ manuals 
can further aid in the meaningful 


use ot the series. 


Regional broad- 
casts can develop in a child a pride 
state or local community and 


in his 


a loyalty to its traditions. But more 
listener can be made 

shared the experi- 

nees of the early living in his own 


unitv. He 


from a broadcast with a feeling that 


Can come away 


he has actually attended a cabin- 


raising or a salt-boiling. The fields 


of music, literature, and art are 
alive with possibilities for thrilling 
Safety educa- 


school broadcasts. 
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and conservation of 
bring to the 
broadcaster tremendous 
challenges for either radio or tele- 
vision. 


tion, health, 
natural 
$€¢ h ome) ] 


resources 


® SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
to resort to a cliché, is at the cross- 
roads. If it is to be effective it 
must go three ways at once. We 
cannot call ourselves educators un- 
less we rise to the challenge of the 
and do what 
we can to help the teachers. This 
means planning for specific audi- 
but it not mean 
imaginative planning. We 

also plan programs for the enrich- 
children. To 
neglect either is to condemn our- 


crowded classrooms 


ences does un- 


must 
ment needs of our 
selves to professional indifference. 
We must constantly keep in mind 
that there is no such thing as a 
There 
captive children in our schools, but 


“captive” audience. are 
it is up to the broadcaster to cap 


ture the mind and to stimulate it. 


[If we are really to put the wel 
school child 
third trail 
broadcasting. We will 
third path that 
world. 


fare of the first, we 


will blaze a for school 
travel a 
is unique in the 


We will uss 


radio and television as a means of 


broadcasting 


cutting down the amount of listen- 


ing and watching done by th 


child. 


realize that the average American 


school It is frightening to 


child spends more time listening to 
radio and watching television than 
he does in any other activity except 
sleeping, and this includes going to 
school. What is happening to read- 
ing in America? What is happen- 
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ing to participation sports? Where 
are the family outings of yesterday 
and the evenings of friendly con- 
versation? What is the educator’s 
answer to the recent cartoon de- 
picting a child and her mother at a 
three-ring circus and the mother 
calming the weeping child by say- 
ing, ‘Don’t worry, we'll get home 
Lassie’? School 
should be thinking 
about that answer. Is it too much 
to hope that we might interest a 
child in reading a book or a news- 


in time to watch 
broadcasters 


paper’ Is it beyond the realm of 
possibility that we might stimulate 
some contemplative thinking with- 
out the background of music or the 
human voice? School broadcasting 
is in the same position as the man 
in the story who jumped on his 
horse and ride off in three direc- 
tions. Somehow school broad- 
casters must find a way to master 
this difficult feat or we will fail to 
meet the challenge of 
school radio as well as the unlimi- 
ted challenge of school television. 


ongoing 


Alabama ETV Progresses 


sides program content, study guides 
for each direct and 
These 
guides are especially valuable to 
those classroom teachers who are 
not fully qualified to instruct a 
particular subject, but are suffi- 
ciently skilled to serve as a tutor. 
Fach page of the guide informs 
how to ready the class for the day’s 
ETV lesson, gives details of the 
lV program content, and gives 
suggested follow-up questions and 
assignments. These were 
then distributed to each teacher in 
the network area who 

include 


were created 


supplementary course. 


guides 


coverage 
acknowledged plans _ to 


ETV utilization. 

@® WITH THOSE study guides 
dealing with direct teaching les- 
pre-ETV-study 
tests. These tests were given stu- 
research to 


sons sent 


were 
dents as part of the 


NOVEMBER 


Continued from page 10 
check the assets and faults of ETV 
state-wide teaching. 

All in AETC executive positions 
spent many days from mid-August 
to mid-September talking — talk- 
ing to PTA groups, educators, civic 
clubs talking to anyone who 
would allow us to push ETV into 
their ears. The commission, along 
with Dr. Moultries’ office, worked 
with the mailed out thou- 
sands of releases to educators and 
contacted affiliated groups to ex- 
plain this fall the AETV network 

will present carefully 
high caliber educational 


press, 


telecasts 
created 
series. 
Monday, September 16th at 9:45 
a.m. it started this ambitious 
in-school schedule . . and comments 
already from educators, 
parents, and students alike indicate 
it is being well received—quite a 


received 
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contrast to our first beginnings. We 
now belong. 

Home - town - level compliments 
are always welcome, but making 
this effort on the part of all con- 
nected with the network even more 
worthwhile are statements such as 
the recent acknowledgement by Dr. 


W. R. G. 


Baker, vice-president, 


Electric Corporation. In 
the recent Syracuse 
University Conference on “Fron- 
Elementary Education,” 
(see page 3) he praised all ETV in 
the United States and with special 
reference to Alabama as doing 
the finest educational 
television work today.” 


General 


addressing 


tier of 


“some of 


TV: New Teaching Tool 


the first station in the nation to 
operate on a reserved channel. The 
University of Houston and Hous- 
Independent School District 


are authorized by the F'CC to oper- 


ton 


ate the station. It began operation 
in May 25, 1953. Supported by the 


University of Houston, the school 


board, and various community or- 


ganizations, it has provided more 
than 5,000 hours of programs in its 
more than four years of operation. 

The station has produced more 
than 400 hours of local public ser- 
programs for 100 public ser- 
Music, art, and pub- 
lic affairs are featured in the pro- 


vice 


vice agencies. 


1 


gram schedules. 


According to re- 


ports from the station, one regular 


forum on international affairs at- 


tracts more viewers each week than 
the total yearly attendance at lec- 
tures on these topics in the area. 
Station WQED in Pittsburgh has 
attracted nationwide interest. Daily 
teaching by television is conducted 
arithmetic, 


Twenty- 


in fifth grade reading, 
history, and geography. 
eight classes in 23 different school 
involved. Twenty- 


buildings are 


minute television lessons are given 
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Continued from page 6 
by expert teachers, with varying 
periods allotted for follow-up by 
teachers in the classroom. A num- 
ber of have been 
established to allow comparison of 


control groups 
the television classes’ achievement 
that of 
same subjects under ordinary con- 


with students taught the 


ditions. 


® ANOTHER EXPERIMENT 
in Pittsburgh is an introductory 
course in physics offered to high 
school students in 11 separate build- 
This is an 
~ master 


ings. experiment in 
teaching.” Dr. Harvey 
White, professor of physics at the 
University of California, one of the 
country’s outstanding teachers of 
this subject, this 
Teachers are present in the class- 
follow up the 
But the television 
teaching, supplemented by a text- 


gives course. 


room to television 
lesson period. 


book, is actually sufficient to pro- 
vide all necessary instruction. Since 
it could be offered in the hundreds 
of schools where physics now is 
not taught at all, the whole course 
is being filmed and will be made 
available to schools throughout the 
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country. 

These are typical examples of 
what is done in cities 
throughout the country today. At 
this point, one problem in regard 
television should 
be mentioned. About two-thirds of 
the educational channels are in the 
ultrahigh UHF 
bands. However, most commercial 
broadcasting is done in the familiar 
Channels 1 to 13 very-high fre- 
quency or VHF bands. Therefore, 
due to. this 
homes with VHI* sets cannot pick 


being 
to instructional 


frequency or 


technical problem, 
up programs broadcast by educa- 
operating in the 
channels. This 


stations 
is a complex 
lem which will not be discussed 
[ should say that the Federal 
munications Commission is 
ing on it and it is expected 
practical solution will be 
the finest educational 
irk today is being done 

the state of Alabama. Last fall, 
first 
television 


inaugurated the 
ucational 

It is appro- 

the hy network 

are WTIQ, WBIQ, 
These three 


VHF channels, 


stations, 


atin: make 


tional programs available to 


-cent of the population of the 


ams originate in the three 
Ala- 
Tuscaloosa, the Alabam: 
Institute at Auburn, 
and the Greater Birmingham Area 
‘ducational Television Association. 


the | iniversity of 


Polytechnic 


three stations, connected by 


micro-wave relay, are currently 
programming 50 hours a week, go- 
ing on the air at noon each week- 
day and broadcasting until 10 in the 
evening. 

Irom 75 to 80 per cent of the 
programs are “live.” The rest are 
on film. Thousands of Alabama 
school children have already stud- 
ied reading, writing, mathematics, 
and through 
television in the The 
afternoon programs are designed to 


music, government 


classroom. 


supplement courses in the regular 
school curriculum, from first grade 
through high school. Program notes 
are distributed in advance of each 
series so teachers can inte- 


new 


grate the television lessons into 
their regular schedule and be pre- 
pared to answer specific questions 
about 


The 


aimed at the 


students may have any 
evening 


adult 


particular program. 
programs are 
le vel. 

® THE PURPOSE and possibi- 
bilities of instructional television in 
Alabama have been well stated by 
Raymond D. Hurlbert, 
manager of the Alabama Educa- 
Television Commission. Mr. 
The philosophy 


luca- 


general 


tional 
Hurlbert has said, “ 
behind the development of e 
tional Alabama 


been very important in shaping the 


television in has 


whole program. If what we were 
already doing in public education is 
sound, then it is sound to use tele- 
vision to bring it to more people. 
non-commercial edu- 
cational live and 
for there is a popular hun- 
ger today for general information, 


systematic learning, and intellectual 
fe Dd) 


On this basis, 
television will 


oTOW, 





and cultural entertainment. In our 
country and in our time, education- 
al television is the best practical 
means for informing the electorate 
and increasing public understand- 
ing. It should be a providential in- 
per- 
democratic so- 


strument for insuring the 


petuation of our 
ciety.” 


how 


the Alabama state 
network is implementing these aims 


Let us See 


and objectives. A live telecast of 
from 


Was 


a Boheme” 
Alabama 
live telecast of 


Puccini's opera “] 
the University of 
probably the first 
an entire opera on educational tele- 
vision 

In September 1955, the network 
carried its first 


Nearly 100 


ballet company, two choirs, 


“Spectacular.” 
including a 
and a 
dramatic group participated in a 


persons, 


90-minute show based on Birming- 
ham’s Festival of Arts. Prize win- 
ning works of Alabama artists, in- 
cluding poets, writers, composers, 
and 
included in the 


architects. choreographers, 
photographers were 
progran 
Here is sampling of the pro- 
ams that might be seen in a 


of Alab- 


in their 


sPallls 


typical day by ple 
the pupils of grades 1 

ight be primary Span- 

nusic appreciation pro- 

oram: for grades 4 to 6, an art 
appreciation course; for older stu- 


dents, a science program or one in 


home economics 

At the adult level, here are some 
of the programs that have been 
used. It should be noted that these 
v individual programs 


uN 
are not simpl 


but series of programs, covering 
several hours of viewing each week 
or each month. There was a re- 
fresher course in shorthand; a be- 
ginning course in typing; courses 
in algebra and geometry; a course 
in the operation of federal and 
state tax systems, with special in- 
structions on the preparation of in- 
come tax returns. There was a 
series on American history, a series 
entitled the “ABC's of 
ment.” programs in 


entitled 


[Invest- 
French, a 
Art,” a 
“The 


and a 


series “Tdeas in 
veneral science series called 
Living World Around Us,” 
series entitled “Ballet for Begin- 
ners.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
cost of a year’s operation of the en- 
tire Alabama 
greater than the cost of a one-hour 


state network is no 
commercial “Spectacular” on a na- 
tional network. 

Now 


circuit educational television. This 


let us take a look at closed 


type of system has two main ad- 


vantages. Tl irst, no broadcasting 
permit or channel assignment from 
the FCC is needed because the pro- 
through the 


closed-circuit is re- 


grams do not travel 
air. Second, 
latively inexpensive when used in 
graphical area. No 


v%ePO 
s > 


a restricted 
costly transmitter, tower, or anten- 
na are necessary. [The programs are 
piped directly from the studio into 
the classrooms at roughly one-fifth 
the studio cost of a similar broad- 
cast installation. 

@® THE BEST-KNOWN experi- 
ment in closed-circuit instruction is 
now taking place in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Beginning last fall, 
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6,000 children in the eight public 
schools of Hagerstown began their 


first experience in learning by tele- 
traditional 
they also study music, 
art, social studies, and science. At 
present, each student gets one hour 


vision. Besides the 


“three R’s,” 


of instruction daily through the 
Next fall this 
program will be expanded to in- 
clude 12,000 students in 23 schools 
in Washington County, in which 
located. By 1958 
every school in the county will be 
tied into the which will 
then include 20,000 students. 


television SCFCEH. 


Hagerstown is 
program 
I;quipment for this experiment 
has been donated by the Radio- 
electronics - Television Manufac- 
turers Association and the project 
is being financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

been 
given special instruction in teach- 


Regular teachers have 
ing by television and have been re- 
their normal 


classroom assignments so they may 


lieved of many of 
devote the extra time necessary for 
pro- 
grams. One teacher reports that she 


the preparation of television 
normally spends tour hours in pre- 


paring for a 15-minute program. 
No teacher with a normal teaching 
schedule could possibly devote that 
much time to lesson preparation. 
But it must be remembered that one 
television teacher can give her les- 
son to hundreds of pupils at the 
same time. 

Data will be gathered at Hagers- 
town to evaluate the effectiveness 
of television in meeting such cur- 
rent educational problems as these: 


1. The enhancing of the status 


NOVEMBER 


of teaching. 

2. The relation of pupil-teacher 
ratio to the quality of instruction. 

3. The continuation of rapidly 
increasing enrollments. 

4. The lack of adequate class- 
room space. 

5. The shortage of properly 
trained and certified teachers. 

6. The the 
school system to effect savings in 
personnel. 

7. The distribution of the fin- 
ances available for the school pro- 


organization of 


gram. 
8. The greater 

community and county resources. 

@® COLLEGES OF MEDICINE 


and dentistry have found particu- 


use of scho I, 


larly good uses for closed-circuit 
television because this medium en- 
students to get a 
clear view of demonstrations and 
operations without being forced to 
crowd around an operating table or 
dental chair. 

In this fashion, each instructional 
period would have required about 
35 minutes. This would add up to 
350 minutes of instruction, as op- 


ables Se\ eral 


posed to the 20 minutes required 
How this 
teaching method compare to use of 
educational films and other visual 
aids; Dr. Hagle explains that “tele- 
vision is immediate while films of 


using television. does 


the rapidly-changing dental tech- 
niques are obsolete almost before 
they can be produced.” 

One of the big questions in the 
educational 
“Just how 


use of television is, 


good iS ite 
some 
made to 


Here are 
that 
that 


the results of studies 


have been answer 





1On, 
1 1954, the Army completed a 
designed to find out whether 
‘uit television could be 
ctively to replace some of 
to-face teaching in Army 
asic training. l‘ourteen hours of 
basic training materials were selec- 
ted, and parallel television instruc- 
tion was prepared. The same in- 
structors were used for television 
and regular 1 About 
tested. 


instruction. 
12 000 basic 
under match- 


trainees were 
| 
I 


the re sults, 


[} ‘ 
nese are 


ed condit 


1OnS : 


Television instruction proved 
‘ast as effective as regular in- 
tion 


2. ‘Television instruction was 


more effective for lower aptitude 


groups 


3. Television instruction was 
remembered at least as well as reg- 
ular instruction. 

4. Kinescope recordings proved 
at least as effective as regular in- 
struction. 


Subsequent studies by other 


branches of the forces have 


arme¢ 
been made which tend to confirm 
the above findings of the Army. 

A recent experiment by the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools in which the 
facilities of educational television 


station WCET 


several hundred “control” students 


vere used involved 


who studied chemistry via televi- 
\ccording to station reports, 
“significant 


sion. 
the results showed a 
difference in grades favoring the 
took the course on 


students who 


television.” 
@® IN AN 


determine the 


EXPERIMENT to 


effectiveness of 


teaching typing by television, Mich- 
igan State University taught this 
skill to two comparable groups each 
day for 48 days. Although typing 
accuracy of the television group 
was about the same as the class- 
room group, the television students 
were significantly faster. 

At Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, courses in general chemistry, 
general psychology, and psychology 
of marriage were taught for a full 
television. Results 
10 out of 11 


significant 


semester bv 


showed that in tests 


fiven, there were no 


differences in learning between 
classes receiving direct instruction 


and those learning by television. 


\s educational television stations 
have grown in number and in size, 
three central agencies have deve- 
the movement: 
The Joint Council on Educational 
Television, the National 
I-ducational 
and The Educational 
and Radio Center. 


loped to coordinate 


Associa- 
be ¥ > on ~ + og 
tion oft Broadcasters, 


Teley ision 


The Joint Council on Education- 
al Television, with offices at 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, 
em. ¢.., 
vation and utilization of education- 
The Coun- 
instructional 
before the 
committees, 


is concerned with the preser- 
al television channels. 
cil represents the 

television movement 
FCC, 
and other government 


Congressional 
agencies. It 
also gives legal and technical ad- 
vice to any group seeking to acti- 
vate an_ educational television 
channel. 

The National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, located 


at Gregory Hall at the University 
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of Illinois in Urbana, includes in 
its membership educational institu- 
tions which own and operate edu- 
cational radio and television sta- 
tions. It serves the media in the 
following ways: 

1. It provides advice on 
technical and engineering matters. 

2. It maintains an educational 
radio and_ television personnel 
placement service. 

3. It provides consulting ser- 
vice on legal matters. 

4. It conducts research in edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

5. It provides a station manage- 
ment consulting service. 

6. It conducts workshops, sem- 
inars and encour- 
age the exchange of information 
among established and new sta- 
tions. 


conventions to 


The Educational Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, develops and distributes edu- 
cational programs for the affiliated 
stations, providing programs which 
feature great teachers and artistic 
performers who would not other- 
wise be available to local stations. 
The Center also provides informa- 
tion to the general public and to 
national organizations which sup- 
port educational television. It is 
charged with the over-all develop- 
ment of support for instructional 
television. In brief, the Center does 
the following: 

1. Provides a minimum number 
of hours of kinescope and film 
programming (currently six hours 
a week) to NET stations. 

2. Stimulates and coordinates 
research in educational television. 
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3. Counsels stations on 
programming. 

4. Supplies speakers and ex- 
hibits for meetings of national 
groups and educational television 
foundations. 

5. Maintains liaison with the 
106 national organizations which 
have formally resolved to support 
educational television. 


new 


Another organization which is 
providing excellent financial sup- 
port on a nation-wide basis is the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Last May, the fund an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
National Program in the Use of 
Television in the Public Schools 
for which the Fund is making 
available nearly one million dollars. 

Taking part in this program at 
the outset are eight large cities: At- 
lanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, 
Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Philadel- 
phia, and Wichita; and two states: 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Sub- 
stantial grants have been made to 
the public school authorities in 
these cities and states on a match- 
ing dollar basis to begin regular 
classroom instructior over televi- 
sion in the elementary and high 


schools. 


Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, vice presi- 
dent and director, has summed up 
the interests of the Fund by stating, 
“Tt is clear that the pressure of the 


building 
bringing 


teacher and shortages 
combined is about the 
widespread use of television for 
classroom instruction. An _ inten- 
sive effort must be made to find 
out all we can about content and 
method of television instruction in 


29 





le support ot 
rgal itions 

14 

iould 

Ss, C1lVv1ic associa 

r groups and 


1 1 
' - . | am + 
Droader you 


$50.000 


antenna 





Here's how to get an 


ETV station in your com- 


munity. 





Yr‘ cently, 
that television offers 
the greatest opportunity for the ad- 
Council if your community has one — introduction of printing by movable 
F the 258 reserved for type. This comparison is made 
educational use. If , you can soberly.” 


Toint vancement of education since the 
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